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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 
TRE {NDIANS. 


A TALE. 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 125. 


Though Marano was deeply afflicted, the screams 
of the Indians, and the horrid preparations of tor- 
ture, drew her attention to the prisoners. She re- 

rde. them with an eye of pity. Their leader, 
in the ne of youth, was comely, vigorous, and 
cefui. The sullenness of undaunted and ‘in- 
ignant valour was portrayed by nature in his fear- 
less aspect. His eye, full of ardour and invinci- 
ble firmness, surveyed the preparations of death 
with indifference, and shot defiance to the foe. 
His followers, though valiant, seemed incapable of 
the same obstinate resolution ; their features be- 
trayed symptoms of dismay ; but turning to their 
leader, they were struck with his unshaken bold- 
peas, they resumed their native courage, and arm- 
ed their minds with becoming fortitude. Marano 
sighed. The sense of her own misfortune was for 
a moment suspended. “ Peradventure,” said she 
in her soul,* this valiant youth, like Oneyo, may 
be lamented. Some tender maiden, to whom his 
faith has been plighted, may now languish for his 
return. Some aged parent, whose infirmities he 
relieved and supported, may be sighing, anxious 
for his safety. Or some orphan sister, helpless 
and forsaken, like me, may, by his death, be made 
desolate.” She then reflected on her own condi- 
tion, and on the variety of her misfortunes. Car- 
ried into captivity in her early years, she was a 
stranger to her people, and to her kindred. Her 
husband no longer existed ; and he, who had been 
to her asa father, overcome by age and calamity, 
was now declining into the grave. Yet alive to 
compassion, she was moved for the unhappy vic- 
tims. She admired the magnanimity of their lea- 
der. and in regarding him, she felt unusual em- 





otions, and a pang that she could not express. He 
was of her nation! Could she behold him perish, 
and not endeavour to save him ? Could she behold 


him tortured, and not shed a tear for his sufferings ? 
Meantime one of the Elders of the nation made a 
signal to the multitude. Immediate silence ensu- 
ed. Then with a look of stern severity, he thus 
expressed himself to the captive. “ The caldron 
boils, the axe is sharpened. Be om ring for tor- 
ture and painful death. The spirit of the deceased 
is yet amongus. He lingers on the mountains, or 
hovers amid the winds. He expects a sacrifice, 
and shall not chide our delay. Have you a parent 
or friend ? 'They shall never behold you. Prepare 
for torture and painful death.” “ Inflict your tor- 
tures,” he replied,“* my soul contemns them. I 
have no parents to lament for Sydney. In Alba- 
ny they were massacred, massacred by inhuman 
Indians. I had a sister—I lost her. She was 
carried into captivity, and became the victim of 


our savage fury. Inflict your tortures ; my soul 
Big but remember, the day of ven- 
geance shall overtake you.” 


Marano was astonished —* of Albany ! reft of his 
arents by the sword, and of a sister !—Suflice it 
say, he was her brother. Mutual was their am- 
azement, their affection mutual. She fell on his 
throbbing breast. He received her into his arms. 
His soul was softened. Marano for a time was 
speechless. At length weeping and in broken ac- 
cents—* And have I found thee! a brother to so- 
lace and support me. Who will guide me throu 
the weary wilderness of my sorrow! Who will 
to me as a parent! I was desolate and forlorn, my 


soul languished and was afflicted ; but now I will 
endure with patience.” Then turning tp the as- 
tonished multitude, * He is my brother! Born of 
the same parents! If I have ever merited your fa- 
vour, O save him from destruction.”? They were 
deeply afflicted. “ Be not dismayed,” said Onon- 
thio, he spake with the consent of the Elders: 
“* Be not Sennvel. The brother of Marano shall 
be tous as Oneyo.” Then addressing himself, with 
an air of dignity to the stranger. “ Young man, 
I have lost a son, Marano a husband, and our na- 
tion, a gallant warrior. He was slain by the peo- 
ple of your land, and we are desirous of gratify- 
ng his spirit, before it passes the mountains, by 
offering a sacrifice to his memory. But you are 
the brother of Marano; by her intercession we have 
changed our design, and adopt you into our tribe. 
Be a brother to our people, and to me ason. Sup- 
ply the place of the dead ; and as you possess his 
valour, and steady boldness, may you inherit his 
renown.” So saying, he presented to him the cal- 
umet of peace, and a girdle of wampum. ; 
Meantime the arrival of some canoe§, filled with 
armed warriors, attracted the notice of the assem- 
bly. They were transported with ecstacy and sur- 
prise, when they descried the ensign of their na- 
tion, and recognized some of their brethren, whom 
they imagined slain. The hopes of Marano were 
revived. She enquired eagerly for Oneyo. “He 
erished,” answered an Indian. She grew pale, 
er voice faltered, faint and speechless, she fell 
back. on the throbbing breastior Ononthio. * He 
perished,”’ continued the Indian, “ and with him 
the prime of our warriors. The armies of France 
and Britain were marshalled beneath the walls of 
Quebec. Direful was the havoc of the battle. 
The earth trembled with the shock of the onset. 
The air was tortured with repeated peals. The 
commanders of both armies were slain. The fall 
was glorious, for their souls were undaunted. 
Resentment inflamed the cumbatants. Keen and 
obstinate was the encounter. Albion at length 
prevailed. Her sons, like a rapid torrent, over- 
threw the ranks of their adversaries. We coun- 
selled Oneyo to retire. Raging against the foe, 
and performing feats of amazing valour, we saw, 
him environed beyond all hope of retreat. We 
saw the impetuosity of a youthful warrior, who 
brandished a bloody sword, rushing on to destroy 
him. We hastened from the field of death. We 
tarried some time in the adjacent forests, and ob- 
served the progress of the foe. The walls of our 
allies were overthrown. The sword of Albion 
will pursue us; and our shield, our gallant war- 
rior, our Oneyo is no more.” 
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SIR REGINALD DE CUTHBERT. 
A ROMANCE ELUCIDATED. 
(conTINvED From Pace 126.) 


The knight was fixed to the ground, wildly star- 
ing through the impenetrable darkness. At length 
a hollow tra sound was heard, which seemed 
at a great distance. After a long pause, it vibra- 
ted in his ear a second time. 1e idea that he 
had nothing more to lose, and that every means of 
effecting an escape from thatgresidence of horror 
was cut off, entirely subdued his fear, and prempt- 
ed him to follow that sound. A few paces brought 
him’ to a stone staircase. Having descended five 
steps, a doleful groan seemed to eed froma 
room not far distant. The knight advanced slow- 
ly, and with the utmost circumspection, musing on 
his perilous situa.ion, when at once he felt the 





passage obstructed by a door, which opened with- 
out difficulty. The room to which it led was also 
a residence of darkness and dismal silence. ‘The 
knight was resolved to enter it boldly. Fortu- 
nately he examined the entrance with his foot, 
before he proceeded, and found with unspeakable 
horror, that it was bottomless. The hollow dismal 
sound again struck his ear from a smal] distance. 
He ye eta violently, and staggered onward. 
Every thing was now lonely and silent all around ; 
at length he came to a second staircase, ascended 
seven steps, and then descended as many, when 
his eyes suddenly beheld a faint glimmer of light, 
which seemed to emerge from below, at a great 
distance. Coming nearer, the knight observed 
that he was standing on the brink of a deep abyss, 
from which the glimmer broke forth. An old 
half rotten staircase led down ; he however resolv- 
ed to risk every thing, and pulling off his shoes to 
avoid making a noise, began to descend. When 
he came to the eighth step, the hollow sound was 
again repeated: the knight stopped a moment, 
and then went on with returning courage. When 
he had reached the middle, the light suddenly dis- 
appeared, and impenetrable darkness surrounded 
him once more. He stopped to consider what 
could be done, when a stone got loose beneath his 
feet, and rolled down with a thundering noise 
against the door of the vault. ‘Who disturbs my 
rest P” the hollow, well known voice exclaimed. 
Sir Reginald was rivetted to the ground in dread 
expectation ; terror sealed his lips. ‘The door of 
the vault opened slowly, and a pale white figure 
appeared, with a candle in one hand. It advanc- 
ed two steps, lifted up oue hand in a menacing 
manner, and disappeared. The sight of this dread- 
ful apparition almost petrified him on the spot, his 
senses seemed to forsake him, and the blood con- 
gealed within his veins. 

The knight having recovered a little the use of 
his sense, with difficulty regained the top of the 
steps, and from thence perceived a passage quite 
different from the other, and following it he arriv- 
ed at the foot of a spiral staircase. He ascended 
many steps, at length a partition impeded him, 
he pushed forcibly against it with his right hand, 
and shivered a glass pane into a dunoned pieces. 
‘Who is there P? a rough voice exclaimed. At 
the same time a door opened, and a most alarm- 
ing discourse filled the knight with dismal appre- 
hensions. ‘Have you sharpened the knife ?” one 
of the talkers asked. “ Yes, it is bright and sharp,” 
replied another voice, * his blood shall flow abun- 
dantly.”” With these words the door burst open. 
Horror and despair now winged Sir Reginald’s 
steps. He flew down the staircase, and had 
scarcely reached the bottom, when he was sudden- 
ly seized by the ice-cold hand, which he had felt 
on his entrance in that abode of terror. Here the 
knight’s sense fled, and he dropped down in a 
swoon. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


BLACK WORM. 

We learn that a species of worm is making great rava- 
ges on some farms in this town, and in many other places 
in this part of the country. Their depredations are mostly 
confined to dry and light pasture ground. Theis march 
is in a displayed column, and their progress is as distinctly 
marked as the course of a fire, which has overrun the 
herbage in a dry pasture. Not a blade of grass is left 
standing in their rear. 

From the appearance of the worm, and its manner of 
destroying vegetables, it is supposed to be the same, 
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which usually infests gardens, and is commonly called 
the cut worm. 

We are informed, that about forty years ago the same 
kind of worm made great destruction in ploughed land, 
among spring grain, but particularly in fields of flax. 
The most successful mode then adopted was, to throw 
up an intrenchment in their front, leaving the light earth 
on the opposite bank. In attempting to scale the wails, 
their foundation gives way, and they are percipitated into 
the ditch, where they soon perish. The same method 
may be adopted in pasture or mowing land, by plough- 
ing a deep furrow; the edge of which being made light 
with a hoe, will soon become dry and impassable. The 
furrow should be turned on the bank which they are to 
ascend, 

As it is doubtful whether the grass will again sprout, 
at least for the present season, it is recommended to the 
farmer, to plough in the ravaged ground, and sow it for 
fodder, or plant it with potatoes, according to his means. 
It is happily yet in season for potatoes; and by the use 
of plaister, he may hope to obtain a profitable crop. 

Note. We understand that some experienced and ju- 
dicious farmers have resorted to the expedient of burning 
over the fields, infested by the worms ; and that the ex- 
periment had the desired effect. Worcester Spy. - 
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MISCELLANY. 








FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE REPORTER....No. I. 


Messrs. Errors, 


For certain reasons not*interesting to readers, were they 
known, I have omitted sending the numbers for “ The 
Reporter,” as promised a few weeks since. To pro- 
ceed in my plan, permit me to send for your insertion, 

, the following short extract. 
Ir is a sign of an ill heart to be inclined to defamation- 
v who are harmless and innocent, can have no grati- 
beeps n that way. The lazy, the idle, and the forward, 
—_ > persons who are most pleased with the little 
me . ‘ich pass about the town to the disadvantage of 
iA o f the world. Were it not for the pleasure of 
a: jz, ’, there are numbers of people, who are too 
a to 4 ov ‘t of their own houses, and too ill-natured to 
eos a li, >5 in conversation. Cicero, in one of his 
pleadings, defe. nding his client from scandal, says of the 
witnesses produ ced against him—« There are many who 
naturally ad¢’ icted to defamation, and envious of any 


rm who have contributed to spread abroad 


good to any man, 


reports of this kinc!; for nothing is so swift as scandal, 
nothing is more easi),V sent abroad, nothing received with 
more welcome, nothin g diffuses itself so universally. 1f,” 
continues he, “ there be any thing advanced, without a 
person who can say whence he had it, or which is attest. 
e4 by one, who forgot who told it to him, or who had it 
from one of So little conseyuence, that he did not then 
ink i¢ worthy his notice; ail such testimonies as these, 
I know you will think too slight to have any credit against 
the innocence, and honour of your fellow citizens.” 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CON) RIBUTOR...,..No. Il. 


everted to what were consid- 


In our first number, we > : " : 
the real causes of the unhay"?iness and misery, which 


are so often to be found in the marred state. If the evil 
has been traced to its source, it appear that both sexes 
are in a degree culpable ; that young men are too ofter 
deluded by appearairces, and swayed by passion: i that 
by thouglitlessness they rush into this state without CUR 
sidering its important consequences, and the duties which 
it implies ; and that, on the other hand, the females are 
neglected, or neglect themselves, in acquiring those re- 
quisites tor the state, which it imperiously requires. 

These are the Jeading causes, which turn the domes- 
tic fireside into a eartiily pandemonium, instead of that 
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scene of happiness, which Cowper has termed with his 


usual correctness and beauty, the 


Of Paradise, which has surviv'd the fall !” 


But it is objected to all this, that there are other causes, 
and those from which, in general, the difficulty arises. 
Reference is made to those which are engendered by 
sordid and avaricious motives ; and by pride and the love 
of a name, where the influence of money is stronger than 
that of affection; and where merit is immolated at the 
shrine of family pride, and an unseemly ambition. Dis- 
proportionate matches as respects the age, is another 
fertile source of unhappiness ; and these may well make 
the subject of another essay, highly important and inter- 
esting; or be dismissed with the single observation— 
that they are justly rewarded, who jeopardize their pres. 
ent happiness and everlasting peace, in the gratification 


of feelings, so inconsiderate, mean and degrading. 


If such are the facts which have been stated, how irre- 
sistable should be the lesson, which almost every day is 
teaching us, in the misery which results from this neg- 
lect! How forcible the appeal to parents to put forth all 
their zeal to banish this complaint, by extirpating the 
cause! How strong and how urgent are the motives, 
which should induce us all to correct, if possible, by ev- 


ery means in our power, this great evil ! 





ENVY AND EMULATION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Tue difference between envy and emulation is not very 
apparent. As it is easy for us to deceive and persuade 


ourselves, that we are only emulous when we are really 


jealous, so it may happen that we blame others as being 


actuated by envy, when they are effected only by emula- 


tion. I think that we may distinguish by the following 


characters, those two impulsions so simiiar in appearance ; 
one of which, however, is a virtue, and the other a vice. 
Emulation is a noble and generous passion, which can 
have virtue alone for its object ; it does not tend to lower 
others beneath us; it lessens none of the praise they 
merit ; it would not have them less estimable; but it re- 
proaches us for the interval that we leave between them 
and us. In short, if ever it be impatient, it is with our- 
selves only, and it never feels ill-will towards those who 
surpass us. Envy, on the contrary, is a mean and surly 
passion, that even corrupts virtue itself by its bitterness ; 
it endeavours with an envenomed breath, to tarnish the 
lustre of the best actions; it would be indifferent about 
rising, provided it saw others descending below it. The 
first is a daughter of heaven, a precious remain of the great- 


ness for which man was born; the other is an offspring of 


Tartar and Satan, who ruined himseif by envy, and em- 
ployed this contagious poison to destroy the first man. 





EARTHQUAKES, 


Tueven there are no phenomena in nature more calcu- 
lated to impress the human mind with terror, and conse. 
quently to be well remembered and taken notice of, than 
earthquakes ; yet the philosophy of them is but lately 
arrived to any degree of perfection, and even at this day 
the history of earthquakes is very incomplete. The des- 
truction occasioned by them engrosses the mind too much 
to admit of philosophical speculations at the time they 
happen; the same thing prevents the attentive consider- 


ation of the alterations, that take place in the atmosphere 


afier the earthquake is over, and which might probably 
throw some light on the causes which produce them ; 
and the suddenness of its coming on prevents an exact 
attention to those slight appearances in the earth or air, 
which, if carefully observed, might serve as warnings to 
avoid the destruction. ' 

The following descriptions of earthquakes have been 
verified by accounts of witnesses of indisputable veracity. 
In 1692, an earthquake happened at Jamaica. In two 
minutes it destroyed the town of Port Royal, at that time 


the capital of the island; and sunk the houses in a gulph 
of forty fathoms deep. In many places the earth opened 
and closed again; and continued this agitation for some 
time. Of these openings, great numbers might be seen 
around. In some of them, the people were swallowed up 
at once; in others, the earth caught them by the middle, 
and crushed them to death; while others, more fortunate, 
were swallowed up in one chasm, and thrown out alive 
by another. . 


A still more terrible account, if possible, is that given 
by Kircher, of the earthquake which happened at Cala. 
bria, in the year 1638. On the 24th of March, (says Kir - 
cher) we launched in a small boat from the harbour of 
Messina in Sicily, and arrived the same day at the pro- 
montary of Pelorus. Our destination was for the city of 
Euphemia, in Calabria. The gulph of Charibdis, which 
we approached, seemed to whirl around in such a man- 
ner as to form a vast hollow, verging to a point in the 
centre. Proceeding onward, and turning my eyes to 
Mount tna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of smoke 
of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the island, 
and blotted even the shores from my view. Thic sea it- 
self seemed to wear a very unusual appearance; those 
who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, all cov- 
ered over with bubbles, will have some idea of its agita. 
tion. I therefore warned my companions that an earth- 
quake was approaching; and after some time, making for 
the shore with all possible diligence, we landed at Tro. 
pza. But we had scarce arrived at the Jesuits college 
in that city, when our ears were stunned with an horrid 
sound, resembling that of an infinite number of chariots 
driven fiercely forward, the wheels rattling, and the 
thongs cracking. Soon after this a most dreadful earth- 
quake ensued; so that the whole track upon which we 
stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a 
balance that continued wavering. This motion, however, 
soon grew more violent; and being no lgnger able to 
keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate upon the ground. 
Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voyage 
along the coasts; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued ia vio- 
lent agitations. But we were scarce arrived at our inn, 
when we were once more obliged to return to our boat ; 
and in about half an hour, we saw the greatest part of the 
town, and the inn at which we had set up, dashed to the 
ground, and burying al] its inhabitants beneath its ruins. 
Stromboli, though at sixty miles distance, belched forth 
flames in an unusual manner, and with a noise which I 
could distinctly hear. I turned my eyes towards Euphe- 
mia, but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seem- 
ed to rest onthe place. ‘This the more surprised us, as 
the weather was so very serene. We waited, therefore, 
till the cloud was passed away; then turning to look for 
the city, it was totally sunk; and nothing but a dismal 
and putrid lake was to be seen where it stood. 


In 1693 an earthquake happened in Sicily, which may 
justly be accounted one of the most terrible of which we 
Have an account. It shook the whole island; and not on- 
ly that, but Naples and Malta shared in the shock. It 
was impossible for any body, in this country, to keep on 
their legs on the dancing earth. Fifty-four cities and 
towns, beside an incredible number of villages, were 
either destroyed or greatly damaged.. The birds fiew 
about astonished ; the cattle in the fields ran crying, &e. 
Over Catania appeared nothing but a thick cloud of dust. 
This was the scene of their calamity ; for of the magnifi- 
cent Catania, there was not the least footstep to be seen. 
S$. Bonajutus assures us, that of 18,900 inhabitants, 18,000 
perished therein. 

The great earthquake, however, which happened on the 
1st of November, 1755, was felt violently in many places 
both on land and at sea, and extended its effects to the 


_ waters in many other places, where the shocks were not 


perceived, At Lisbon in Portugal, its effects were most 
severe. The Ist of November, at 35 minutes past nine, a 
most dreadful earthquake shook, by short but quick vi- 
brations, the foundations of all the city, so that many 


buildings instantly fell. Then, with a scarce perceptible 
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pause, the nature of the motion was changed, and the 
houses were tossed from side to side, with a motion like 
that of a waggon violently driven over rough stones. 
The earthquake lasted in all about six minutes. The bed 
of the river Tagus was in many places, raise) to its sur- 
tace. Ships were drove from their anchors, and jostled 
together with great violence ; nor did their masters know 
whether they were afloat or aground. A large new quay 
sunk to an unfathomable depth, with several hundreds of 
people who were upon it; nor was one of the dead bodies 
ever found. About noon there was another shock ; when 
the walls of several houses that yet remained, were seen 
to open from top to bottom more than a quarter ofa yard, 
and afterwards closed again so exactly, that scarce any 
mark of the injury was left. 


ARTIFICIAL EARTHQUAKES. 


Chemistry furnishes us with a method of making artifi- 
cial earthquakes, which shall have all the great effects of 
natural ones. 

To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of sul- 
phur; mix, work, and temper the whole together with a 
little water, so as to form a mass of the consistence of a 
firm paste. This being buried three or four feet under 
ground, in six or seven hours time, will have a prodigious 
effect ; the earth will begin to tremble, crack and smoke, 
and fire and flame will burst through. Such is the effect 
even of two cold bodies in cold ground ; and there wants 
only a sufficient quantity of this mixture to produce a 
true tna. 
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ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE. 


Tux employment of his confidential secretaries was, of 
all kinds of slavery, the least supportable. Day and 
aight it was necessary to be on the spot. Sleep, meals, 
health, fatigue, nothing was regarded. A minute’s ab- 
sence would have been a crime. Friends, pleasures, 
public amusements, promenades, rest, all must be given 
up. The Baron de Maineval, the Baron Fain, knew this 
by hard experience; but at the same time they enjoyed 
his boundless confidence, the most implicit reliance on 
their discretion, and a truly royal liberality ; they both 
deserved his confidence. One day at two o’clock the 
Emperor went out to hunt; he will probably, as usual, 
be absent four hours. Maineval calculates ; it is his fa- 
ther’s jour de fete: he may surely venture to leave the 
palace for a short time. He has bought a little villa, and 
is desirous to present it to his beloved father, and to give 
him the title deeds. He sets out, the whole family is col- 
lected, he is warmly greeted, they see him so seldom: 
The present is given, the joy increases, dinner is ready, 
and he is pressed to stop; he refuses—“the Emperor 
may return and ask for me.” “0, he won’t be angry— 
you are never away.” ‘The entreaties redouble ; at last 
he yields, and time flies swiftly when we are surrounded 
by those we love. In the mean time the Emperor re- 
turns, and even sooner than usual, tie enters his cabi- 
net.—“ Maineval! Let him be called.” They seek him 
in vain. Napoleon grows impatient—“ Well, Maineval !”” 
They fear to tell him he is absent, but at last it is impos- 
sible to conceal it. At length Maineval returns, “ The 
Emperor has inquired for you; he is angry.” “ Allis 
lost,” said Maineval to himself. He makes up his mind, 
however, and presents himself; his reception was. terri- 
bie.—* Where do you come from ? Go, about your busi- 
ness. I do not want men who neglect their duty.” 
Maineval, trembling, retires: he did not sleep all night ; 
he saw his hopes deceived, his services lost, bis fortune 
missed, it was a dreadful night. Day at length came— 
he reflected.—** He did not give me a formal dismis-. 
sion.” He dressed himself, and at the usual hour went 
to the Emperor’s cabinet. Some moments after the 
Emperor enters, looks at him, does not speak to him, 
writes a note, rises, and walks-about. Maineval contin- 
ues the task he has in hand without lifting up his eyes. 
The Emperor, with his hands behind his back, stops be- 
fore him, and abruptly asks—“ What is the matter with 

‘you? Are you ill ?”? © No; Sire,” timidly replies Maine- 
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val, rising up to answer.—* Sit down, you are ill; Idon’t 
like people to tell me falsehoods ; 1 insist on knowing.” 
—* Sire, the fear of having forfeited the kindness of your 
Majesty, deprived me ofsleep.” ‘ Where were you then, 
yesterday ?”? Maineval told him the motives of his ab- 
sence. “I thought this little property would gratify my 
father.” “And where did you get the money to buy 
this house ?” “ Sire, I had saved it out ofthe salary which 
your majesty condescends to assign me.” The Emperor, 
after having looked at him steadily for a few minutes 
said, “ Take a slip of paper and write; the treasurer of my 
civil list will pay to the bearer the sum of eighty thous- 
and francs.” He took the draft and signed it.—* There, 
put that in your pocket, and now let us set about our 
regular business.” La Belle Assemblee. 
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A JEW’S MARRIAGE TO A CHRISTIAN. 

Severat years ago, the son of a rich Jew was on the 
point of being married to a Christian; on which the fa- 
ther, who had not so much objection to the religion of the 
lady, as to the smallness of her fortune, expostulated with 
the young man, and told him that he might have a person 
with more money. The son, however, was firm in his 
resvlution, and replied, that, whether his father consented 
or not, he would marry the object of his affections; and, 
if he refused to give him a proper share of his fortune, he 
would himself turn Christian, whereby he should claim 
the benefit of an old English statute, and obtain half of 
what he posséssed. Upon this the old man was greatly 
confounded, and soon after went to consult legal advice, 
and to inquire whether there was any such ‘taw in exist- 
ence. The counsellor replied, there certainly was; and 
that his son, upon turning Christian, would have a right 
to half his fortune: “ but,” added he, “if you will give 
me ten guineas, I will put you in a way to disappoint 
him; and the graceless rogue shall not be able to obtain 
a farthing.” At this the old man’s hopes revived, and 
putting ten guineas into the lawyer’s hand, expressed an 
impatience to know how he was to proceed, when the 
counsellor replied with a smile, “ you have nothing to do, 
Sir, but to turn Christian yourself.” 


—e ee 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Turne is a tree in Mexicana, which is so exceedingly 
tender, that a man cannot touch any of its branches but 
it withers immediately. A lady’s credit is of equal nice- 
ness; a small touch may wound and kill it. 
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A RECEIPT FOR A LADY’S DRESS. 

Ler chastity be your white, modesty your vermilion ; 
dress your eye-brows with cheerfulness, and your lips 
with sincerity ; let instruction be your ear-rings, inno- 
cence your garland, confidence your richest ornament, 
virtue your robes, house.wifery your bracelets, and con- 
scious integrity the finish of your dress. 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1817. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The new Legislature of Massachusetts will convene in 
this town.on Wednesday next, The election sermon will 
be delivered by the Rev. Fhomas Snell, of North-Brookfield. 


The Navy Board in Washington has advertized for pro- 
posals for supplying the machinery for three Steam Bat- 
teries, each to be equal to a 120 horse power; to be 
completed in one year. 

The harvest.—We are sorry to add confirmation to the 
reports of the progress of the Hessian Fly in the wheat. 
By information from the whole wheat country on this side 
the mountain, from the Forest of Prince Georges, in Ma- 
ryland, and indeed from the whole of the circumjacent 
country, we are informed that the crop is injured even 
more than at first surmised.—WVat. Ine. 

A Hallowell paper of Wednesday says, “ We are happy 
to state, that never was there so encouraging a prospect 
of an abundant harvest in Maine, as at the present season.’> 

On Monday last, the Corner Stone of the new Church, 
building in School-Street, for the Second Universal. Soci- 
ety ia town, was laid in Masonic form, in the pres- 
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ence of a number of the Society, and other spectators. 
A silver plate, bearing the following Inscription, was 
deposited under the Stone :—“ The Second Universal 
Church, Devoted to the Worship of the true God ; Jesus 
Christ being the chicf Corner Stone. May 19, 1817.” 


At three o'clock yesterday morning many people in this 
town were waked by a noise and agitation which undoubt- 
edly proceeded from an earthquake. ‘hough the sensa- 
tion, as experienced by some was pretty strong, and of 
considerable duration, yet no dainage was done by it. 

Salem Gazette. 


The Massachusetts Steam Boat met with some damage 
inher machinery, while on her passage from Philadelphia. 
She has been towed into New York; and when repaired 
will come round to this port. 


Earthquake.—A considerable shock of an earthquake 
was noticed by many persons in this town a few minutes 
before 3 o'clock, on Thursday morning. The same shock 
was remarked at Medford, Cambridge and Roxbury, and 
probably in other towns from which we have not yet heard. 


Theatrical.—Mus. Wuratir, we understand, is on a 
tour to the southward, and will perform at the Baltimore 
Theatre for a few nights ; after which she will return to 
this place, where we are authorized to state, she is engag- 
ed for the neat season, at the Federal-Street Theatre. 
If the managers will continue to secure such excellence, 
they may rest assured, that crowded and fashionable 
houses will return to them, and reward merit. 

Amateur. 

Amphitheatre —The performances at the Amphitheatre, 
Charlestown, for this week have been uncommonly bril- 
liant, and overflowing houses have approved their une- 
qualled efforts to please by repeated shouts of applause. 
Admiration alone was not excited, astonishment was the 
predominant feeling; for certainly they as far excell all 
those hitherto witnessed, as greatest does least, Amateur. 


————— 


MISS JOQHNSON’S BENEFIT. 


The last appearance of this charming young performer 
on Monday evening, will not be neglected, we hope, by 
those who have the discernment to see, and the liberality 
to cherish, the very few instances of pure and elegant act- 
ing afforded by our boards. We hail her appearance, un- 
der new, and, we hope, better auspices, as the dawn of 
that brighter day that is to succeed the polar night of a 
degenerate stage. The reappearance of Mrs. Jchnson, on 
the same evening, will be regarded, as we presume it was 
intended, as well an offering of respectful gratitude to the 
public, of which she was once the idol, as an exertion of 
parental solicitude for the interest of an accomplished 
daughter. 

The excellent performances of Miss Johnson have here- 
tofore—on stock nights—been very thinly attended ; and 
the cause is obvious. But the brilliant and crowded au- 
dience at her former benefit was a sufficient evidence of 
the alacrity of the public in patronizing merit even in spite 
of the barren and destitute situation of our stage, which, 
both in respect to acting and appropriate decorations, is, 
we believe, incomparably below every theatre on the con- 
tinent. 

Theatre —Miss Jonxson’s Beverrt.— Castle Spectre and 
My Grandmother, with performances on the Harp. 
——ooo———————————————>~>e—eeeee——=——>lo_EESESE— SESE 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, On Sunday Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
chell, Mr. Wm. L. Cushing, to Miss Sally L. Thaxter— 
Mr. John Butterfield, to Miss Louisa Carter—Mr. Jacob 
Page, to Miss Nancy Ingalls.—On Tuesday Evening, Mr. 
Joshua Aubin, to Miss Mary B. Newell.—Mr. Ebenezer 
Jeffers, to Miss Mary Bell ‘Tucker—Mr. Gaspard Flowrie, 
to Miss Jaceline Cannard, late from France. 

At Weston, Mr. Jonathan Town of Boston, to Miss Re- 
becca P. Jones of Weston. 

At Winchester, (Con.) Mr. Jacob H. Kent of this tewn, 
to Miss Eliza Jenkins of Winchester. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, On Saturday last, Mrs. Lydia Arthur Jenks, 
wife of Mr. Samuel H. Jenks, aged 18—Mrs. Lucy, wife 
of Mr. Elisha Wales, aged 32.—On Wednesday, Mr. 
William Hammett, aged 20—Mr. James Tileston, aged 
56.—On Tharsday, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Abraham Cax~ 
ter, aged 37—Miss Mary Roby, aged 23. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Gamaliek Brad- 
ford, Esq. aged 47. 

At Barbadoes, while on a voyage for the recovery of his 
health, Mr. Ezra Reap, ofthe late firm of Bradford & Read, 
Bookselicss of this town. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 
THE CAPTIVE’S SOLACE. 


BY A LADY. 





GeryTie moon, a captive calls, 
Gentle moon, awake, arise, 

Gild the pris’ner’s sullen walls, 
Gild the tears that drown his eyes. 


Throw the veil of clouds aside, 

Let those smiles that light the pole, 
Through the liquid ether glide, 

Glide into the mourner’s soul. 
Cheer his melancholy mind, 

Cease his sorrow, soothe his woe; 
Let thine influence, pure, refin’d, 

O’er his heart its balm bestow. 


Chase despondency and care, 

Such fiends but haunt the guilty breast ; 
Conscious virtue braves despair, 

Triumphs most, when most opprest. 
Now I feel thy power benign 

Swell my bosom, thrill my veins ; 
As thy beams the brighter shine, 

When the deeper midnight reigns. 


Say, fair shepherdess of night, 
Who thy starry flocks doth lead, 
Unto rills of living light, 
On the blue ethereal mead ? 
At this moment dost thou see, 
From thine elevated sphere, 
One kind friend who thinks on me, 
Thinks and drops a feeling tear ? 
On a brilliant beam convey 
This soft whisper to his breast ;— 
“ Wipe the gen’rous tear away, 
He for whom it falls, is blest.” 
Blest with freedom unconfin’d, 
Dangers cannot chain the soul : 
Who can chain the immortal mind ? 
None, but he who spans the pole. 
Fancy too, the wrinkled fairy, 
With her subtle magic spell, 
In romantic visions airy, 


Steals the captive from his cell. M. E. L, 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


FAREWELL TO L. M. D. 
How oft, sweet girl, this throbbing heart 
Extends its fondest thoughts to thee, 
Lamenting I must soon depart, 
And bid farewell to L. M. D. 


To distant Jands I soon shall roam, 
Where all will strangers be to me ; 

Far from my kindred, friends and home, 
Far from my lovely L. M. D. 

No more that mind with knowledge fraught, 
Its treasures will unfold to me ; 

No more shall I (O grievous thought !) 
Swect converse hold with L. M. D. 

That tongue no more shall charm my ears, 
Whose accents late were sweet to me; 

No more for me shall flow with tears 
The sparkling eyes of L. M. D. 


Those cheeks bedew’d with crimson dye, 
No more shall dimples play for me ; 
No more that bosom heave a sigh 
For him, who sighs for L. M. D. 
Farewell ! I go ;—forbear to grieve, 
The sight would break my heart to see; 
That heart, sweet girl, with thee / leave, 
Tis ever thine, my L. M. D. 








In vain shall other damsels strive 
To steal away this heart from me; 
Where’er I go, where’er I live, 
Pl ne’er forget my L. M. D. 
When toss’d upon the briny wave, 
Encompassed round by nought but sea, 
When every billow seems a grave, 
O then Ill think of L. M. D. 
My walks by day, my dreams by night, 
More pleasant still will be to me, 
If fancy picture to my sight 
My all-accomplished L. M. D. 
When on the bed of sickness laid, 
And weeping strangers round I see, 
*Twill yield me comfort, charming maid, 
If health attend my L. M. D. 
But if my death should reach thine ear, 
Betore again thy face I see, 
Wilt thou not shed one friendly tear, 
And mourn my fate, sweet L. M. D.? 


ADONIS. 


et | 3 
(SELECTED. ) 
A BURLESQUE, 
In Imitation of Enchanted Pastoral. 


*T was morning and Mary arose, 

Her stockings and garters put on; 
Instinctively follow’d her nose, 

And walk’d with her back to the sun. 


She smil’d and the woods were illum’d, 
She sigh’d and the vales were depress’d ; 
She breath’d and the air was perfum’d, 
She frown’d and saw nature distress’d. 
She nodded—the trees nodded too, 
She murmur’d, and so did the rill ; 
She wept, and the evening dew 
Fell in tears on the neighbouring hill. 


She stept and fair flow’rs sprang up, 
She blush’d and the rose look’d more red ; 
She was hungry—she went home and supp’d, 
She was tir’d—and so went to bed. 


—» +o 
SONG. 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seeins to be. 
Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied ; 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desir’d. 
And not blush so to be admir’d. 
Then die, that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wond’rous sweet and fair ! 


—-_——— 


ANSWERS TO THE ANAGRAMS IN OUR LAST. 


The nas rates the richest pay, 

Tears down the cheek of sorrow stray ; 
Men at strange sights will stare, we know, 
And éares with wheat will always grow. 





Skme wraps the eel that wriggles in the mire, 
A smile on beauty’s lips we all desire ; 
Selim’s a Persian Prince, and no name higher; 
Geing long journeys many miles you go; 


_ The use of dimes in punch who does not know? 
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ANAGRAM, 


Wira what in part our soldiers have been paid ; 

On what men bet, contending steeds array’d; 

The man at Pompey’s statue who fell down; 

What are the close companions of a crown; 

What dangers do that on the timid frown. 
———————————————— 


AMUSEMENT. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


A country fellow just come to London, gap- 
ing about in every shop he came to, at last came 
to a lottery office, where seeing only one man sit- 
ting at a desk, he could not imagine what commod- 
ity was sold there; but calling to the clerk— 
** pray, Sir,” said he, “ what do you keep to sell 
here r”? ‘ Loggerheads,” cried the clerk. “Do 
you,” answered the countryman; “ by the livin 
Jingo, then, you have a special good trade, for J 
see you have but one loggerhead left.” 








THE POOR SCHOLAR. 
A beggar asking alms under the name of a poor 
scholar, a gentleman to whom he applied himself, 
asked him a qestion in latin; the poor fellow shak- 
ing his head, said he did not understand him: 
“ why,” said the gentleman, “did you not just 
now tell me you were a poor scholar ?” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the other, “a poor one indeed, Sir, for I 
do not understand one word of latin,” 


UNFORTUNATE SPECULATION, 


A gentleman lately returned from the East In- 
dies, inquired of his neighbour, after a very par- 
ticular friend of his, who was hanged soon after 
he left the country for forgery, was told that he 
made some speculations, and died soon after. 
“‘And did he continue in the grocery line?” 
cried the former; * oh, no!” answered the other, 
“ he was quite in a different line when he died.” 





SIGNS OF CIVILIZATION. 


The writer of a modern book of travels, relating 
the particulars of his being cast away on an un- 
known shore, thus concludes : 

“ After having walked eleven hours without 
tracing the print of a human foot, 1 saw a man 
hanging upon a gibbet ; my pleasure at seeing this 
pleasing prospect was inexpressible, for it convinc- 
ed me, that I was in a civilized country.” 


A PERFECT HUNCH-BACK. 


A good friar, re upon the wonderful 
ower of God, said he had never created any thing 
ut what was perfect in its kind. A round-shoul- 

ered wag, waiting for him at the door, said—* Fa- 

ther, I thank you for your sermon; but do you 
really think that I am perfect in my kind?” 

“‘ Yes,”’ said the father gravely, “ you are surely 

a perfect hunch-back. 





PRAYER AT SEA. 


An atheistical fellow in a storm at sea, began to 
use his rhetoric to God for his life :—*“ O, Lord! I 
beseech thee to hear my prayer at this time, for 
thou knowest I trouble thee but seldom.” 
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